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Tuat the citizens of the United States are peculiarly actuated 
by the love of money, and that it is among them, in a peculiar 
degree, the cause of distinction, is an opinion almost universally 
entertained by foreigners, and too often sanctioned even by 
natives. We are not disposed to deny the power of Plutus in 
temporal affairs ; but, on the contrary, admit that Venus, Cupid, 
Bacchus, Mars, Mercury, and Minerva, with all the muses and 
graces in their train, are nothing without him. To speak seri- 
ously, we conceive, that however high may be the usual estimate 
of the influence of gold, it still falls far short of the truth. To 
us it appears directly, or indirectly—either as a cause or conse- 
quence—to be indispensable, to every ground of worldly pre- 
eminence. For upon what basis can such preéminence be founded, 
unless it be on wealth, talents, education, birth, titles, or power? 
Now of what avail are talents without education, and leisure for 
improvement; and how can these advantages be had without 
money? If titles, power, or office do not originate from this 
source, without it they can have but little importance. 

Much of the deference shown to titled men, is due to the more 
elevated style in which superior pecuniary means may have 
enabled them, or their ancestors, to live. Were his majesty, his 
grace, his highness, or his lordship, obliged to perform menial 
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labor, their titles would render them the objects of ridicule, 
instead of respect. 

Is it not alleged, in justification of the gorgeous and wasteful 
luxury of princes and noblemen, that this extravagant use of 
money is necessary to their consequence in the public eye? Our 
intention is not to convey the idea that the opulence of the 
European nobility and gentry is their only actual claim to dis- 
tinction. We are aware of the cultivation of mind and manners, 
which distinguishes some, and the refinement in folly or vice 
which is so notorious in others ; but consider these traits as the 
result of the long continuance of wealth, in the caste to which 
they belong. Society must be liberated in a great measure from 
the cares of life, before it can exercise that delicate or whimsical 
turn of taste and fancy, which is productive of the highest refine- 
ments, or more exquisite absurdities. The power of being luxu- 
rious must be attained, before much progress will be made in the 
art of being so, and a high degree of politeness is more likely to 
arise, when the advances made in it by one generation are trans- 
mitted to another. 

But if, independently of wealth, of the education which cannot 
be obtained without wealth, or the talents which cannot be devel- 
oped without education, birth and titles have anywhere an in- 
trinsic capacity of bestowing distinction, it argues little in favor 
of the countries where such honors prevail, since nothing can be 
more absurd than the prevalence of pretensions founded neither 
in moral, intellectual, nor physical excellence. It is natural, and 
reasonable to respect, as far as possible, the child of a respeciable 
parent: but it is ridiculous for any individual to presume on the 
inheritance of an empty name. In France and Germany, where 
titular pretensions have frequently been unaccompanied by the 
support of hereditary wealth, they have been much less regarded 
than in England, where they have almost invariably been asso- 
ciated with it. 

It may be said, when wealth is spoken of as a cause of distinction, 
an exuberance of pecuniary means is implied, and, that this exu- 
berance is not necessary to the development of talents. We are 
very Willing to admit this distinction, as we conceive it favorable 
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to the United States, where, if thus defined, wealth can scarcely 
be said to have any potentiality, that is, in the nature of things 
separable from it. Did Franklin, Hamilton, Ames, Rush, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Alexander, Webster, Clay, or Calhoun, owe their 
celebrity to superfluous riches? Does Irving, or any of our emi- 
nent polemical writers? Who, among our rich men, possess as 
much moral or political influence over the,more respectable part 
of our community, as those of our medical and legal practitioners, 
who have no other advantages than talents, education and in- 
dustry ? 

Power is the only basis of worldly greatness, independent of 
that in question, if there be any ; but it is curious to observe how 
intimately they are allied. They appear, in many cases, co-exist- 
ent ; both implying the command of the objects of human cupidity. 
Wealth is, in fact, one species of power; and is that species 
without which no other can have value. It is difficult to imagine 
any kind of power less associated with it, than that of the lion. 
Yet the extraordinary strength and weapons, with which nature has 
endowed this animal, constitute, or give birth to a kind of wealth, 
as almost every creature within his reach is, in effect, his property. 
If we were to define the meaning of the term wealth, we should 
say, itimplied either the desirable things of this life, or that which 
commands them. Whenever anything ceases to have this com- 
mand, it ceases to be wealth, whence the trite remark, that gold 
is not wealth in a desert. If then a man love to be independent, 
be averse from hard labor, or menial occupations; if he wish to 
see his wife in comfort, his children nourished and educated ; to 
have leisure to cultivate his mind, or to contemplate or study, the 
beauties of nature, or wonders of the universe; he cannot be 
indifferent to means without which indulgence in any of these 
respects, is unattainable. It is, indeed, too true, whatever may 
be said by theorists, that although no degree of wealth will ensure 
happiness, there is a degree of poverty which must produce misery. 

Never, probably, was a grosser calumny pronounced against 
human nature, by purblind moralists, than that which attributes 
to men universally, a thirst for gold. Equally calculated to facil- 
itate the views of the wise and the weak, the good and the bad, 
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in order duly to estimate those who seek it with avidity, the 
motives, not the ardor of this avidity must be scrutinized. In 
the first instance, it is usually sought merely as a stepping-stone 
to other objects, but life being for the most part spent in acquiring 
it, that which was really secondary or intermediate, often appears, 
and sometimes becomes, the primary object. The passions of love, 
of ambition, conjugal, paternal, filial, and even brotherly affection, 
and the truly meritorious desire of independence, may any of 
them be the motive of those who are thus accused of avarice. 
This disease of the mind, as Johnson so ably expresses it, seems 
to arise from a sort of weakness, through which the means are 
confounded with the end ; and all the attractive ideas or pleasing 
emotions produced by the hope of gratification in predominant 
propensities, become associated with the notion of wealth. 

Thus the miser, fascinated by the ideal pleasure resulting from 
the conscious power of indulgence, becomes so morbidly anxious 
to increase or perpetuate this power, as to be altogether regard- 
less of what others call substantial enjoyment. 

There is, then, a potency in wealth, which in every society, 
however improved or moral, is directly or indirectly the principal 
means or basis of superiority. 

3ut if to the gratification of noble and virtuous sentiments, 
and the indulgence of low and vicious propensities, wealth be 
equally necessary, a nation the least avaricious may be most 
universally eager in the acquisition of it. 

In those countries where it may be less universally sought with 
activity, it does not follow, that it will be less universally desired. 
Entails, or the right of primogeniture, may render it equally diffi- 
cult for one portion of the community to be without, or for another 
to gain it. A third portion may, by custom, be permitted to deal 
in nothing but their blood, military commissions or parliamentary 
suffrage, while ignorance, indigence, or want of opportunity or 
enterprise, may deter a large number of the remainder from 
exertions for independence. But we would inquire if there be 
any people with whom a dollar would have less influence than 
with our countrymen. The only difference, probably, is that the 
Jatter are more constantly engaged in obtaining what the others 
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crave equally, or more; but which want of opportunity, or of 
habitual cleverness, prevents them from seeking in the same way. 

It is true our citizens are found recounting the hardships of the 
wilderness, the dangers of the ocean, and the vicissitudes of every 
season and clime, in pursuit of emolument; but it is notorious 
that the noble spirit of independence, the desire of marriage, or 
of supporting a wife and children, are the usual incentives to such 
sacrifices. Among those who may have been seen alternately in 
either continent or hemisphere, immolating in appearance, for 
gain, their health, youth, or intellectual powers, there are many 
who possess spirits of the most exalted kind; and have been 
actuated by motives which, if recorded, ought to immortalize 
their names. ; 

Can there be a more meritorious cause for exertion than the 
support of an impoverished parent, or widowed sister? How 
imperfect must be that test of observation, which can confound 
this highest species of generosity with a most selfish and ignoble 
cupidity ! 

Among the stimulants by which the mass of speculators here 
are actuated, we are sensible much must be placed to the account 
of folly and vice. But the fair view of the subject, is not whether 
the pursuit of gain for such purposes be more frequent here than 
elsewhere, but whether the thirst after it be greater. If absurd 
luxury, and vicious sensuality, be not more common among us, 
(and especially if it be less so, as we sincerely believe ;) the pursuit 
of money for the purpose of indulgence, is far from being an 
additional evil. 

Such follies and vices are vastly more injurious to the morals 
of the individual, and the welfare of the community, where aris- 
tocratic pride, or a deficiency of enterprise, industry or skill, 
permits the votary of pleasure to employ no other means of in- 
creasing the power of gratification, than the gaming table, venal 
marriage or political corruption. For the pursuit of gain through 
the medium of commerce, not only affords a more moral mode of 
accomplishing a contemptible purpose, but tends also to furnish 
the mind another habit of occupation. The money sought in 
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youth with a view to sensual enjoyment, is at a later age often 
applied to the maintenance of a family. 

As to marry, without a prospect of adequate means, is to 
plunge voluntarily into a scene of distress, which the love or 
disinterestedness of the parties is little calculated to palliate ; it 
is to be presumed that wealth will here, as elsewhere, facilitate 
marriage, and sometimes be the motive of it; but it is certain 
that an avowedly venal connection is more rare in this-country 
than in others. When brought about by the maneuvering of 
relations, it always excites contempt; and open negotiations for 
the purpose are unknown. 

The idea originates almost invariably with the parties them- 
selves ; and in this country it is considered ridiculous to consult 
the parents of a young lady, before addressing her, so universally 
is this contract viewed as a matter of fancy and feeling, rather 
than of calculation or prudence. 

In fact, the habitual nursing of the money-making faculty, 
however it may retard the refinement of taste, or improvement of 
the understanding, has at least the advantage of rendering venal- 
ity and corruption less necessary. The deference paid to the 
dictates of the heart, in forming matrimonial connections, is one 
cause, no doubt, of that exclusive devotion of our married women 
to their husbands and children, which must have forcibly awakened 
the admiration of every foreigner not blinded by prejudice. This 
devotion is a very powerful guarantee against that pecuniary 
extravagance, which is so prevalent in Europe, among fashionable 
women. The waste of money, is almost always attended by the 
want of it. But how despicable is an avidity thus created ; and 
especially if compared with that which springs from a wish to 
educate a family, and usher them into the world under favorable 
circumstances. Such a wish, with few exceptions, we believe to 
be the principal foundation of the desire of property among the 
married portion of our country-women. 

It has always appeared to us as remarkably inconsistent, that 
those stylish Europeans who despise all efforts to procure money, 
through industry, or enterprise, should tolerate the practice of 
gambling. 
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Having, as we trust, said enough to demonstrate that the spirit 
which actuates the people of the United States, is not character- 
istically sordid, we shall proceed to consider the other opinion, 
that wealth is among them preéminently the cause of distinction. 

Probably the chief reason why travelers, overrate the impor- 
tance of wealth in this country when compared with others, is 
that its effects are more easily traced. As there are no entails, 
nor any rule of primogeniture, to prevent estates from being 
dissevered, and dissipated, and as the field for enterprise and 
industry, has been prolific and extensive, changes of fortune are 
peculiarly frequent. Men who are destitute of personal claims to 
distinction, bring themselves into notice by their pecuniary ac- 
quisitions. By educating their children, they confer on them 
true claims to distinction. Others again, having great personal 
merit, but inheriting too small a portion of a divided estate to 
support the luxury of fashionable life, are forced to retire into 
the woods for subsistence ; and are unable to afford their children 
sufficient opportunity of improvement. 

Thus one family is seen to sink into, and another to rise from 
among, the unpolished or unlettered crowd ; and the most super- 
ficial glance discovers a change in their pecuniary means, to be 
the common cause of the elevation of the one, and the decline of 
the other. But when the effects of wealth, are permanently 
secured in certain classes, as in England, it requires much reflec- 
tion to trace them to their source. For, independently of the 
difficulty of looking back to a period, so remote as that when 
they first took place, most inquirers imagine that they have 
reached the bottom of the subject, when they discover power, 
office, titles, birth, or superior cultivation of mind and manners, 
not recollecting that wealth is to these, as the soil to the seed, or 
water to a cascade. 

How numerous are the expenses in dress, equipage, dwelling, 
and attendance, requisite toa station in high life ; yet a deficiency 
in these resulting from poverty, is much more opprobrious than 
when resulting from whim. We suspect there are few, if any, 
among fashionable people, who would not rather be thought to. 
wear coarse, or even dirty apparel, from choice than necessity. 
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So inseparably are certain expensive appearances associated 
with gentility, that few men have strength of mind, not to feel 
degraded by the want of them. Indeed degradation invariably 
follows in the eyes of the unthinking multitude; for, however 
disposed to flatter themselves with the idea of being intrinsically 
equal to their worldly superiors, they are really fascinated by 
adventitious splendor, as if it were a consequence of superiority, 
instead of a cause. This weakness of human nature is very 
apparent at theatrical exhibitions, which owe to it much of that 
agreeably illusive power, whence an actor who is personally con- 
temptible, may pass for the time as an illustrious hero. 

The effect of this theatrical pomp, must be more impressive in 
countries in which office and power are always attended by it, 
than in a country where their deficiency in these attributes is so 
great as to be satirized by strangers. Thus, then, we have a 
most important case, in which the pageantry of wealth is less 
necessary to rank in the new, than in the old world. 

We are sensible, that where wealth acts indirectly, remotely, or 
in connection with other causes, its influence is much less offensive 
than when it acts openly and directly, or by itself. Hence, no 
doubt, it arises, that the distinction bestowed by it on upstart rich 
families, is more obnoxious than that derived from it by such as 
are rich by remote inheritance. 

The influence arising from new made fortunes in our society, is 
very much misconceived by foreigners, who mistake notoriety for 
distinction, and the attentions of the flippant and fashionable, for 
demonstrations of sincere respect. Those who come under the 
latter description here, have but little weight, and they eddy 
around the houses of persons of whom their opinions are con- 
temptuous. They assemble not for the society of the host, but 
for that of each other; their object being amusement, his osten- 

tation. But would not houses of recreation be frequented in any 
part of the globe, if such were the medium of compensation? 
Where is it that people will not do a man the honor to eat his sup- 
pers, and drink his wine, provided he affords them an opportu- 
nity, at the same time, of meeting agreeable company ? 
But such ostentation, if it exceed a certain point, is, in its con- 
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sequences, worse than negative. Nothing is gained by much ex- 
celling our companions in luxury: for in the same proportion that 
pride and vanity are gratified on one side, they are wounded on 
the other. 

Upon the whole, we do not see, that such opulent men derive 
from their wealth in our country anything, which they would not 
obtain in others; unless it be that in Europe, their ostentatious 
efforts to gain notoriety would be eclipsed by the more skillful 
display of hereditary opulence. 

Of all the advantages resulting from affluence, none would 
seem so enviable, as the facility it affords, for the exercise of 
otherwise latent virtues. A man may be in the highest degree 
generous, just, humane and philanthropic: and yet his means so 
narrow, as that those exalted qualifications shall, in this world, 
produce neither much credit to himself, nor benefit to others. 
Heaven seems to balance the otherwise too great advantages of 
affluence, by contracting the heart, while it expands the means: 
for it is‘'deplorable to see how little those who acquire this privi- 
lege, avail themselves of it. So far, however, as they do, it must 
in all situations give them an ascendency over such as, with equal 
moral excellence, have less physical power. Among the more 
humble of the virtues, of which the exercise is thus facilitated, 
hospitality is perhaps the most frequent. Even when arising 
more or less in vanity and pride, as is usually the case, as well as 
in sympathy, the distinction acquired by means of it, is in our 
view honorable to the individual that receives, and the society 
that confers it, and we are thankful to have the belief, that much 
of that influence, among us, which shallow observers have attrib- 
uted to a sordid veneration of wealth, is due to hospitality, and 
other estimable qualifications, which, however prevalent among 
the poor, can only be extensively displayed by the rich. 

But the considerations which more than all others, tend to ren- 
der the idea of the peculiar efficacy of wealth in this country ex- 
tremely absurd, are those of its notorious inefficiency in promoting 
political preferment, or controlling judicial proceedings. Politi- 
cally, it has too little influence. The rich are with few exceptions 
everywhere in the minority. Bribery in our courts of justice is 
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unknown. In the annais of our judiciary, there is not a single 
instance, where the losing party has attributed the result to this 
source. Considering how much the feelings are embittered by 
loss, and how much men are disposed to blame those who decide 
against them, there can be no doubt that such accusations wonld 
have been made, had there been the slightest ground for it. The 
only advantage which money gives here, in litigation, is that 
which it must give everywhere, a superior ability to support the 
The leaning within our courts, and in our elections is 
Money will neither bry an office, 
It 


costs. 
against those who have riches. 
a military commission, nor a seat in the national legislature. 
is almost unnecessary to say, where it will effect such purchases. 
The suffrage of the American people, is easily obtained by exciting 
their prejudices, or by flattering their vanity, but an appeal to 
their avarice would be rejected with scorn. 

Foreigners predict, that the time is not far distant, when the 
choice of a chief magistrate, will be considered by the Americans, 
an object of greater moment than the precepts of morality, the 


obligations of religion, or the preservation of our liberties. It 


cannot be disguised, that the spark which lights these political 
conflagrations is struck out by the violent collision of office-holders 
and office-seekers. Among a small class of American citizens the 
thirst for public spoils is illimitable, but it is mournfully unjust 
to receive a small band of greedy politicians as the exponent of 
American character. The public may submit to the domination 
of dishonest drones, for one term of administration, but how 
frequent are the instances, where the people have been awakened 
to a full sense of their condition, and every public dependent 
driven from office, while in their stead honest, huniane, and wise 
men, have been substituted. An American statesman has an eye 
single to the good of his country. No nation presents such a 
long catalogue of desinterested benefactors of the public, as the 
United States, though comparatively but a short time since ushered 
into the great “Family of Nations.” Avarice of individuals, or 
ambition for the elevation of self is invariably crushed out by the 
public voice. 

The tyrannical functionaries of Eurone. may seck to point the 
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scurrillous finger of scorn, towards a people so splendidly success- 
ful in solving the problem of self government. The crowned 
monarch of the old world, may with justice grow pale, when the 
ery of popular sovereignity issues from every cottage, from every 
miserable hovel, from every field, from every mountain side in his 
dominions. The enslaved peasants of Europe have, for years, had 
their eyes turned to the glowing west, and their hopes are wisely 
placed in this hemisphere. “Civil liberty was rocked in the 
cradle of the new world.” It is not a selfish desire to obtain 
laws under which money can be made, which characterizes Ame- 
rican citizens; it is energy to establish on a permanent basis, 
Christian civilization. 

All the honorable pursuits of life are considered salutary, pro- 
vided they are not sought with too great avidity. It is, moreover, 
the duty of every citizen, to take a strong interest in the conduct 
of public affairs, and the prosperity of his country. But even 
patriotism, as well as religion, has its limits, beyond which both 
become fanaticism. ‘“ He who sacrifices those principles of honor, 
justice, charity, and truth, which are essential to the happiness of 
mankind here as well as hereafter, which never change, and in 
which all agree, to a political principle, which is ever varying, 
and about which all mankind differ, must, in the end, become a 
most mischievous and condemned citizen.” 

Christianity permeates every grade of American society. The 
Sabbath, and all days of thanksgiving, are more rigidly observed 
in the United States, than in any other country. The axe of the 
hardy pioneer, the hammer of the blacksmith, the iron lungs of 
the steam engine, are all quieted in observance of the Lord’s day. 

Above all, we believe that God has taken the welfare of this 
country under his special guidance, and all wise providence, and 
though the character of Americans appears to be that of eager- 
ness in pursuit of riches, it may be the design of God, to concen- 
trate wealth in this country, for the enjoyment of his followers in 
oppressed Europe. 
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Paraphrase of Milton's Hymn. 


PARAPHRASE OF MILTON'S HYMN, 
ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY. 


Tuts mouth, this morning, the Son of God, born of a wedded 
Maid and Virgin Mother, brought Redemption from above. Thus 
was it sung by the Prophets of Old, that he should release our 
deadly forfeit, and work for us perpetual reconciliation with the 
Father. That form of glory, that dazzling light, and that fulness 
of far-seen majesty, with which, in the midst of the Trinal Unity, 
he was accustomed to sit at the high council-table of Heaven, he 
laid aside, and, here to dwell with us, forsook those courts within 
which shines an everlasting Day, and shared the darker house 
of a mortal nature. Oh, Muse of Heaven! shall not thy sacred 
inspiration, like a vein of richest ore, afford an offering to the 
Infant God? Hast thou no verses, or solemn hymns, with which 
to greet him, coming to his new abode—now, ere the Sun has 
risen in the heavens, or they have taken the color of his approach- 
ing light, and all the spangled squadrons are keeping sentinel? 
Behold, upon the eastern road, Wise Men led from a distant land 
by the stars, hasten with sweet odors! O! run! with thy humble 
Ode anticipate them, and, in lowly manner, lay it at His blessed 
feet. Be thine the honor of first greeting thy Lord, and joining 
thy voice to the choir of angels whose lips have been touched 
with the hallowed fire of His secret altar. 


THE HYMN. 


It was winter, when the child of Heaven, meanly wrapt, lay in 
the rude manger. As if in awe of her Great Master, and to 
sympathize with Him, nature had thrown off her gaudier dress. 
Then was no fitting time for her to exchange amorous greetings 
with the lusty Sun. Rather with sweet speeches does she allure 
the gentle Air to cover her guilty forehead with innocent snow. 
On her nakedness, polluted as she is with Sin, would she entice 
that lovely friend to throw the veil of a saint, white like a 
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maiden’s. She is alarmed that her Maker is so near to look 
upon her deformities. 

But He, to expel her fears, sent down upon the world the meek- 
eyed angel of Peace. She, crowned with green olive, came softly 
down thro’ the blue sphere of the moving stars, a ready harbinger 
of His will. With the wing of a turtle-dove parting the clouds, 
that seemed to cling together in very amorousness, and gently 
swaying her wand of myrtle, she caused, over sea and land, uni- 
versal peace to prevail. No sound of war or battle was heard in 
the world. The spear and shield were hung high up and idle. 
The chariot of scythes stood still, unstained with the blood of 
hostile armies, and the trumpet sounded not forth its notes to the 
throng in arms. Kings, with eyes of fear, sat silent upon their 
thrones, as if truly knowing the King of Kings to be near. The 
night was peaceful when the Prince of Light began upon the 
earth his reign of peace. Even the winds were quiet, as if with 
wonder, and passed over the waters of the mild ocean, whispering 
to it new joys. The ocean himself would seem to have forgotten 
to be boisterous, while on his charmed wave the halcyon sits 
brooding. And the stars too, as if in deep amazement, stand 
fixed like eyes that are looking steadfastly. In the single direc- 
tion of the lowly manger are bent their precious influences, and 
they refuse to depart, tho’ the morning light has come, and Luci- 
fer has often warned them. They glow in their glimmering orbs, 
until their lord, the Sun, commands them to disappear. And now 
though the shady Gloom hath passed, and Day had enlightened 
the earth, still the Sun withheld his wonted swiftness, and failed 
to glow with his usual brilliancy, as if he were in shame, and felt 
that the world no more would need his enlightenment. He be- 
held a greater Sun appear than even the bright throne which he 
held, or his burning axletree could sustain. 

In the meadow the shepherds before the dawn, sat conversing 
in their simple, rustic way. Little did they think that the mighty 
Pan whom they worshipped, was come from above to dwell with 
them. Perhaps their loves, or the sheep that they were tending, 
was all that kept busy their simple thoughts, when suddenly such 
sweet music greeted their hearts and ears, as mortal finger never 
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struck from an etveeeh A voice, divinely-warbled, accompa- 
nied the melody of strings, and their souls were filled with blissful 
rapture. And the air even was loth to lose such pleasure, for, 
with a thousand echoes, it repeated each of the heavenly strains. 
And nature, when she heard these sounds Leneath the dome of 
heaven, thrilling the aery region, was almost persuaded that her 
part was played, and that her reign had here anend. For she 
knew that harmony like this could hold together in happier union 
than any laws of hers, all Heaven and Earth. At last the shep- 
herds appear to themselves in the midst of a great globe of light, 
before whose brilliant beams the night disappears as if in shame. 
And cherubim with helmets, and seraphim with swords, appear 
in glittering ranks, and with wings displayed on every hand. In 
a loud and solemn choir they wake notes not to be expressed, to 
the new-born Heir of Heaven. It is said such music was never 
made before, except when the sons of morning sung together of 
old, while the great Creator set His constellations in their places, 
hanging the well-balanced world on its hinges, laying deep its 
dark foundations, and bidding its weltering waves keep their 
oozy channels. Now again as of old, Oh, ye crystal spheres! 
ring out, and bring a blessing to human listeners, if indeed ye 
have power to touch our senses as this angelic choir. Let your 
silver chime move in melody, and let Heaven’s deep organ join its 
bass, till the nine fold harmony wakes up to this celestial music a 
fitting consort. 

For with such a holy strain long enwrapping our fancy, time 
will retrace its path, and the age of Gold be again renewed. 
Soon, under such symphony, will speckled Vanity sicken and die ; 
soon the leprosy of Sin melt from our earthly world, and Hell itself 
pass away, while the daylight peers in upon her dolorous mansions. 
Yea, then will Truth and Justice return down to men,—joined like 
two brilliant colors in an arching rainbow. And Mercy, equal 
in glory, like an angel throned upon a fleecy cloud beneath the 
colored arch, will guide downward with radiant feet her tissued 
chariot. And Heaven too, as if it were the time of some glorious 
festival, will throw wide open the gates of her lofty palace. But 
no, the wisest Fate says that these things may not yet come to 
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pass. That Babe is yet an in!ant, who upon the bitter cross must 
redeem us and glorify us with himself. Yet first to the dead in 
their graves, the trump of Doom must sound with its waking 
thunder. The horrid clang will be like that which sounded upon 
Mount Sinai, amid red fires and the mouldering clouds. When that 
blast shall come, the aged earth shall stand as one affrighted, and 
shake from its surface to its centre. Then shall occur the last 
great congregation of the world; when the Judge of all shall 
spread his throne in the ntiddle air. Then at last shall our bliss 
be full and perfect,—but now it only begins. From this day of 
happiness the old Dragon shall be bound in straiter limits, nor cast 
his usurped sway half so far as before. Beholding his kingdom 
wane, even now he lashes horribly the scaly folds of his tail. 
The oracles have become mute, and voices and hideous hums no 
longer sound deceiving words under the arched roof. Apollo no 
more divines from his altar, but with hollow shriek leaves the 
steep of Delphos. The trance of the night-time and the panting 
spell, no longer inspire, in his prophetie cave, the pale-eyed Priest. 

Over the solitary mountain, and along the resounding shore of 
the sea, there is heard a sound of weeping and loud lament. 
From the haunted spring and the dale, edged with white poplar, 
the Genius departs with sighing. The nymphs, with their tresses 
torn, which erewhile were inwoven with flowers, are grieving in 
the twilight shade of tangled thickets. In consecrated soil, and 
upon holy hearths, the Lares and Lemures moan at midnight. 
In urns and altars a dreary and dying sound frightens the Fla- 
mens at their quaint service. The chill marble statues seem to 
sweat, and powers and deities fall from their pedestals. Peor 
and Baal, with that god of Palestine twice-battered, forsake their 
dusky temples. Ashtaroth, the mooned, both queen and mother 
of Heaven, no longer sits girt with the holy shining of tapers. 
The bone of the Lybic Hammon is seen to shrink, and the wounded 
Thamimuz is in vain mourned by the Lyrian maids. Moloch, the 
sullen, fleeing, has left in dread shadows his black, burning idol. 
With the ringing of cymbals, and in dismal dance about the blue 
furnace, in vain do they call the grisly King. As fast as he, too, 
the brutish gods of the Nile. [sis and Orus, and the dog Anubis, 
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hasten away. Nor Osiris, is he any longer seen in Memphian 
groves, or meadows, trampling with loud lowings the unshowered 
grass. Within his sacred coffin is he still restless, and nothing 
can be his shroud but the profoundest hell. In vain with mysti- 
cal anthems and the timbrel, is his worshipped ark borne by the 
sorcerers in their sable states. He feels from Juda the land of 
the dreaded infant, and his dusky eyes are blinded by the rays 
from Bethlehem. Nor dare any of the gods longer abide—not 
even the huge Typhon, with his ending like a snake's. Truly to 
show forth his Godhead, our Babe, even in his swaddling bands, 
can control the damned crew. 

Thus when the Sun, surrounded with red clonds, like curtains, 
pillows upon an eastern wave his royal chin, even the shadows 
seem to turn pale, trooping away to the abodes of darkness; 
while the fettered ghosts glide back into their graves, and the 
Fays, with their yellow skirts, fly after the steeds of night, leaving 
their mazy dance, which the moon loves. But behold the blessed 
Virgin has laid in sleep her Babe, and it is time our tedious song 
should have an end. The youngest-born star of heaven has put 
in order her polished car, and, like a handmaid with her lamp, 
proceeds to attend the sleeping Lord. And all about the stable, 
which is now more than a palace, angels bright-harnessed sit in 


waiting. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE AND HER WITHERED ROSE. 


Hence with thy mouldering leaf, dear flower, 
Nor wake a deeper sense of pain ; 
Nor tell me of a happier hour, 
Than I can ever see again. 
I do not mourn thy early doom, 
These tears and faded cheeks of mine 
Bear silent witness, that the bloom 
Of pleasures was as frail as thine. 
Thou wast so fresh, so sweet and fair, 
When fondly on my bosom thrown ; 
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But now I find thee mouldering there, 
Thy sweets exhaled, thy beauties flown. 
I was so weak, so pale and still, 
I thought my harp forever bushed ; 
Be still! I hear its plaintive trill, 
And feel my faded features flushed. 
It is my wiltered flower, that brings 
To these cold, palié cheeks a glow ; 
"Tis memory’s sigh that starts the strings, 
They blush to hear the numbers flow. 
Cold is the soil from whence thou’st sprung, 
Where find thy sister-flowers a tomb ; 
As cold the sparkling eye that hung 
Warm glances o'er thy budding bloom. 
Oh! I am like thy sister flowers, 
That moulder quite forgotten there ; 
They blossomed in the summer hours, 
Nor dreamed the frosty Winter near. 
They crouched before their northern foe, 
The bleak rude winds have o'er them past. 
Thus has my youth been doomed to throw 
Its freshness on affliction’s blast. 
No, I am like thy dying leaf, 
That withers on a troubled breast, 
On whom the dripping eye of Grief 
Is wont a glistening glance to rest; 
With thee, dear Spring, does memory dwell, 
As o’er my cheeks of hectic gloom 
Oft glides your soft creative spell, 
Fraught with the image of their bloom. 
Where is the cruel child that tore 
Thee from thy suinmer friends to-day ? 
Where is that harsh destructive power 
That marks my features with decay ? 
Forgetful of that hour when there 
(Where thou art doomed to moulder now ;) 
Thy blushing buds were placed with care, 
And guarded by a hovering brow. 
Forgetful of thy bashful bloom, 
That memory never strays to thee ; 
Nor weeps that eye to sce the tomb 
Ope’ wide its marble jaws to me. 
For e’er thy mother stem shall spring, 
And scatter spangled glories light, 
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To shed on morning's orient wing 

The lovely, lingering tear of night ; 
Before that hour, these cheerless eyes 

Will drop their last unheeded tear ; 
This bosom gush its saddest sighs, 

And shudder with its holiest fear. 
Yes, e’er that hour, this wasting form, 

Shall like thy withered sisters rest ; 
Regardless of December's storm, 

As blushing April's flowery breast ; 
Forgetful of the laughing hour 

That mocked me with its transient shine ; 
Forgetful of the cruel power 

That robbed my summer bloom and thine. 
If I might win some fuiry’s spell, 

To chain thee to the eastern wind, 
And give thy dry leaves power to tell 

The dreadful calmness of my mind ; 
Then would I send thee far away, 

Bestow thee on the night-winds rude, 
Yes, bid thee from my bosom stray, 

To seek thy Giver's solitude. 
Ob! I would make thee loiter there, 

And whisper forth forgiveness soft. 
Go,—tell Him of a heart sincere, 

Pure in its faith, though erring oft. 
Go,—tell Him of a soul unstained, 

Forgiving in its wildest grief. 
And bid my sweet child not be pained, 

When I have found a dread relief. 
Then would thy very atoms yield 

More sweetness than the buds in Spring, 
When zephyrs mild dance o’er the field 

In many a strange, fantastic ring. 
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PERMANENCE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Ir is a fact, profoundly significant, that the introduction of 
Christianity was entrusted to men who could bring no power of 
their own to support it. The inference till then had been, that 
the element of political power was indispensible to a religious 
system. The children of Israel themselves, who had so long en- 
joyed exclusive access to the divine oracles, were daily awaiting 
the restoration of political dominion to their fallen religion. 
But in sublime defiance of the experience of all preceding ages, 
the new faith entered the history of the world. Not a govern- 
ment was invited to support, not a legion marched under its 
ensigns; the only sword drawn in its defence was sheathed at 
the stern rebuke of its author. Not merely so; but when those 
mysterious influences which won its earlier triumphs, were super- 
seded by the political forces it came to control, its dominion 
vanished ! 

It is perhaps not impossible, that from all this the mind should 
receive the impression of a power inexplicable and even arbi- 
trary in its operations. But the deeper the study, the more 
apparent must become the infallible wisdom which adopted the 
aggressive policy of Christianity. The great political powers, 
though controlling, to so vast an extent, all the relations of 
society, were yet rejected from no other reason than their utter 
insufficiency. It is true, that Christianity demanded the dominion 
of the world. But the battle field was the soul of man. Here 
lay the domains to be conquered, and here were assembled the 
foes to be routed. From a strife like this, the ordinary appliances 
of war and conquest were, from their very nature, excluded. 
The principle, therefore, was distinetly enunciated, that Chris- 
tianity was dependent for its support and extension upon no 
political system. Modern history has given to this principle, if 
possible, a broader application. Christianity re-entered the his- 
tory of the world, no longer exposed to the error which wrought 
its destruction before. It had to encounter there the long estab- 
lished civilization of the Old World. It triumphed indeed ; but, 
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seduced by the very splendor of its victories, it grafted itself upon 
that civilization, though its glories were departing, and its disso- 
lution began. But during the ages of darkness which followed, 
no new form of civilization was established, and Christianity in 
the vigor of its second coming, erected a system peculiarly and 
entirely its own. The models which the ancient world might 
have supplied, were unhesitatingly rejected. and the elements 
thrown into a combination of magnificent originality. 

Whether we admit or deny the superhuman origin of the 
Christian faith, this must be granted. Modern civilization, pos- 
sesses in itself the elements of permanence, the predictions of 
universal triumph. It finds its centre in no form of human power. 
It is chained to the reverses of no materiality. It owes its gran- 
deur to the dominance of no race upon the earth. And this is a 
truth that the pride of an Anglo-Saxon might admit reluctantly. 
With all the glorious memories of the past, the conscious might 
of the present, we may be disposed to claim modern civilization 
as our own, as receiving its moulding, primarily and principally 
from the great intellect of the race, and depending on it for its 
progress in the future, while in Christianity we recognize merely 
in element of importance. But let not the relations of our reli- 
gion be thus disturbed. The civilization of Christianity exists 
an independent power in the earth. It has finally established its 
dominion, and across its boundaries, it is assailing with all its 
innumerable forces, the trembling powers of darkness. The un- 
believer may deny that it derives its life and vigor from Heaven, 
but it certainly comes from nothing human, and until this un- 
known source of being is exhausted, or its supplies interrupted, its 
existence cannot cease.. It can never be involved in the destrue- 
tion of nations. The mournful succession of disasters may be 
carried far into the future ; the scencs of ruin in the past be re- 
peated hereafter—and when we attempt to grasp the shadows of 
coming events, the earth is full of such forebodings—but their 
direst fulfillment cannot quench the great light which has arisen 
in these ends of the earth. The bewildering visions of glory, 
which the prophets of Judea beheld floating through the clouds 
that overhung the future,are becoming, as time carries us on- 
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ward, fixed and motionless forever! The world is traveling 
onward toward their complete realization. Its course may be 
interrupted, but the human eye may discern, as it never could 
before, that the times of the restitution of all things are at hand. 





THE GREEK CRITICS. 


THE best modern critics do not differ much in matter from 
their classic predecessors, but they differ very widely in manner. 
There is an aim and a method about the critical speculations of 
the Greck philosophers that forms, at once, a striking charac- 
teristic, and a peculiar merit. They are really teachers of the 
mind, more clear and copious in the didactic portions of their 
works, than diffuse in reasoning or ambitious in theory. The 
modern critic, without more fundamental principles, makes a 
greater parade of metaphysics; his speculations have, too often, 
no object beyond themselves, and are then useful only becanse 
they tend to augment, by exercising the powers of thought. The 
ancient thinks more of his readers ; the modern, of himself. The 
ancient wishes to make them shine; the modern, to shine. The 
ancient is simple; the modern, sublime. There are exceptions 
to both sides of this delineation ; there are specimens of ancient 
criticism—reviews by Dionysius—contrasts by Longinus—that 
breathe the air and manner of a modern critique ; and there are 
productions of modern pens, conceived in the happiest vein of 
classical antiquity ; but its general correctness is indisputable. 
Give us Burke or Schlegel to amuse, but Aristotle or Longinus 
to instruct. 

From this preference of the useful to the subtle, rather than 
from a passion for refining, arises another common trait of the 
Greek critics. We allude to that minuteness of remark which 
their didactic tone and temper have produced. In their estima- 
tion, no subject is trivial out of which a precept, or a warning, 
may be possibly extracted. What most moderns would pass over, 
as too humble or too notorious to be mentioned, is by them care- 
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fully inculcated, to leave the learner no excuse, the subject, no 
obscurity. They tell you everything ; because, to the acute per- 
ception of taste, everything is of importance. And as with their 
matter, so it is with their style. They lay down, and strictly 
follow rules for the employment of the smallest particle in the 
language, and for the attainment of the most vigorous and har- 
monious collocation, in the structure of the simplest sentence. 
And be it remembered, that from an accurate observance of such 
precepts as these, must spring a great portion of the energy and 
beauty of a perfect style. We may sneer at the classical rules 
for collocation, or smile, or yawn over an elaborate scansion of 
Demosthenes or Plato, but how much of the case, strength, and 
beauty of expression, which distinguish the ancient philosophers 
and oraters, arose out of along and diligent attention to such 
minutiae of the art of composition. It seems a strange thing to 
us, that Plate’s tablets were covered all over with different ar- 
rangements ef the sentence: “I went down to the Piraeus yes- 
terday, with Glaucon the son of Ariston ;” or that Cicero, already 
in his sixtieth year, amid the tumults of civil war, the agitations 
of personal danger, and the distractions of domestic anxiety, was 
able to correspend with the most earnest solicitude about a pre 
position and an accusative case. But of labors exact and strenu- 
ous as these, the meed is immortality ; immortality, resulting not 
more from a solidity of structure that defies the shock of time, 
than from a fine and exquisite polish of surface that repels the 
canker of decay. 

We must not imagine, however, that little topics engross the 
whole attention of the Greek critics. To be profound and to be 
minute are mental qualities often separated, but yet by no means 
incompatible. In the class of writers now under consideration, 
they are happily united. There are none who more successfully 
explore the depths of our moral and intellectual constitution, or 
who more clearly develope the elements of true philosophy. But 
herein also, there is a peculiarity about them, signal and strik- 
ing in itself, and growing out of the noble root of a quiet con- 
sciousness of strength, and a calm preéminence of understanding. 
Profound truths are displayed by them without the appearance. 
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of effort, and established without the pomp and parade of a wordy 
demonstration. There is no trumpet to herald their approach, 
no pean to celebrate their triumph. Playing with treasures of 
great cost as freely as others do with trifles, they seem uncon- 
scious of their value, and anxious only to extend their circula- 
tion. This may be the genuine modesty that hates parade, or 
the consummate skill that seeks to prevail by unmarked ap- 
proaches, but its effect is neither insignificant, nor obscure. 
Knowledge void of ostentation, and wisdom that takes us by 
surprise, are always sure of commanding the attention, since they 
begin by engaging the heart. 
OSIRIS. 


NOVELTY—A HANDMAID OF PHILOSOPHY. 


'T1s an aphorism of the accomplished Coleridge, that “truths 
of all others the most awful and interesting, are too often con- 
sidered as so true, that they lose all their power of truth.” Toa 
thoughtless mind, that truth should become powerless, unable to 
make those impressions, which are its own peculiar prerogatives, 
seems strange indeed ; yet this seeming contradiction involves a 
deep and solemn idea, and ’tis not till we compare its meaning 
with its counterpart in our almost daily experience, that we can 
learn its fullest import. 

We stand, for the first time, upon an eminence, o’erlooking a 
beautiful prospect. The mind, from the array of fairness spread 
out before it, receives joy and pleasure. Each new object, whether 
near so as to be distinct, or dim in the far perspective, gives 
renewed delight. Yet soon the mind grows weary, and by the 
constant view of that scene, what was before pleasing, is changed 
to that which is unattractive and disagreeable. Again, we stand 
upon the ocean’s shore. The broad expanse of water, with its 
constant agitation and turmoil, awaken feelings of grandeur, 
while the ceaseless roll of the breakers fills the soul with joy. 
Yet erelong these feelings dic away, and the constant song of the 
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surges becomes dull and monotonous. Could we look this night, 
for the first time, upon the heavens, and realize, that those same 
planets were there at the creation, that the patriarchs of old, and 
successive generations of men, have gazed upon them-—-could we 
be told too, for the first time, how grand they are in their orbits, 
how majestic in size, how distant—each heart would throb with 
pleasure. But, accustomed from infancy to gaze upon them, we 
have almost become weary of that grandeur which has not its 
parallel, save in their Maker alone. 

Thus in the physical world, we see, that the noblest objects in 
a short time lose that power which at first awakens awe in human 
beings. In the moral world, we find this same common wonder. 
How often do we see, and hear of Death. Around us his vic- 
tims fall—parents and friends are stricken down by his ruthless 
arm. Everywhere he appears clothed in terror. In the house of 
God, we are warned of his near approach, and with this warn- 
ing, is connected all the horrors of the grave. Yet how seldom 
do we think of Death, and his terrors. His frequent visitations 
have made him a common messenger, and now, accustomed to 
this destroyer, we soothe those fears, which if told of Death now, 
for the first time, would make us quake with terror. 

We think of Eternity. How terrible the thought! “Forever 
and ever!” How dread those words! Not an hour passes, that 
does not testify to its existence ; not a second stroke, which does 
not bring us nearer to this endless future ; and yet forgetful man 
measures Forever, by a lifetime—Eternity, by a grasp of his 
finite mind. 

Again we think of God, that great name which in its awful 
brevity, comprehends all things—those attributes, “ Infinite, 
Eternal and Unchangeable,” which are the measures of His being, 
and cause the mind to recoil upon itself when it dares to seek a 
mere glimmer of His divinity or grasp with finite powers His 
awful majesty. Yet how seldom does man think of that Being; 
even when all nature testifies to His existence, and his own body 
carries marks of His power. 

It is thus, that “truths of all others the most awful and inter- 
esting, are too often considered as so true, that they lose all their 
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power of truth, and lie bedridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
side by side with the most despised and exploded errors.”—Bed- 
ridden? Rather,dead. Dormitory? Rather, graveyard of the 
soul. Yes, those truths, so awful and interesting, lie dead in the 
graveyard of the soul, in the same tomb with the most despised 
and exploded errors. 

Not till we realize this moral death of truth, can we under- 
stand one of the aims of the philosopher. To rescue those admit- 
ted truths from the neglect caused by the very circumstance of 
their universal admission, is not alone his highest aim and most 
important prerogative. True, by eloquent appeal he may call 
these truths to the minds of men, and place them in terrible form 
before their imagination. Thus summoned and arrayed, they aro 
only phantoms to terrify a moment, and then pass away and be 
forgotten. *Tis not enough to call these spirits of truth for one 
moment to appear, and then die away—he must make them stay, 
not as spectres, but as realities. But how shall this be done? 
What means shali the philosopher use? Of all passions which 
rule mankind, to Novelty does the human mind yield most. The 
world is ever sighing after something new. Let him then clothe 
these truths in the garb of Novelty, and let him produce the 
strongest impressions of newness. The poet may seek in Ancient 
Mythology for a theme, yet the measure of his song to be charm- 
ing, must be new. ‘The painter may draw the grandest scenes 
of antiquity—the sculptor may embody in the purest Parian mar- 
ble an ancient beauty—yet each must awaken new emotions in 
the spectator, or they become as repulsive as the stillness of the 
picture or coldness of the marble. And thus it is with the phi- 
losopher. He may take truths that in past time have lived in the 
human mind, yet he must clothe them with Novelty to make them 
live in the future. 

But it is not the aim and prerogative of the philosopher alone, 
to bring before the mind, these truths long dead. It isina 
measure the prerogative, as well as duty, of each human being. 
But how can man do this? Let him turn his thoughts upon his 
own inmost being—let him enter the penctralia of his own 
soul. Each will there find a graveyard of these long dead truths. 
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Reflection is the only tool which will exhume them—there Phi- 
losophy fails—for the lamp of science, however brilliant it burns 
in the world, goes out in the deep recesses of the soul. Thought 
alone can enter these. Reflection will clothe in the bright garb 
of Novelty these awful truths, and when in meditation each one 
has brooded o’er them, in respect to his past and future being, let 


him translate them into action—for action can alone restore 


them to their primitive lustre. 

Thus we learn how much is unknown within ourselves,—’tis a 
warning to dwell at home, within oneself, for not on this whole 
earth—no, not in all space —no, not at the throne of God Him- 
self, is man more truly a stranger than in the deep recesses of 


his own soul. 


THE CHILLY MUSE. 
DEDICATED TO THE FIRM OF CHILLS & FEVER, PRINCETON, N. J. 
I. 


One bright summer day, 

As a masculine lay, 
Enjoying a good hearty snooze, 

In a vision appeared, 

And right up at him leered, 
The eyes of a fuiry-like Muse. 


Il. 
And a bombazine black 
With a nice little sack, 
Enclosing an angelic form, 
Was presented to view— 
Said he, “ Who, Miss, are you, 
And why are you wrapped up so warm ?” 


III. 
“I'm the Maid of the Mist, 
And I fly where I list, 
Persuading the young to be wise. 
In this warm weather now, 
‘Tis more pleasant, I vow, 
To keep cool, and hot weather despise. 
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“Oh! then give me your hand, 
And you'll soon understand 
How pleasant it is to be one 
Of the cool weather folks.” 
And thus cracking her jokes, 
She led him away with her fun. 


Wi 
Straight he caught her fair hand 
But soon found what a gand- 
Er he'd made of himself: for long 
She continued to shake, 
Till she left him awake, 
And singing the following 
SONG 
Oh! I’m a quaking Shaker, 
And I'm a shaking Quaker, 
For I shake, and I shake, all day ; 
I've got the chills and fever, 
Take quinine pills forever, 
And am bound to shake, shake, alway. 
T. TICKLE. 


THE LYRIC POETRY OF THE GREEKS. 


“Poetry may be defined as human thought, sentiment or feel- 
ing, conceived not only as right and true, but also as good and 
beautiful; clothed in the drapery of the imagination, and, in its 
higher forms, linking itself te music by taking to itself the rythm 
of verse.” 

The highest aim of poetry is to inculcate truth, and the high- 


est perfection of poetry is todo this by causing all within us, and 


around us to minister to this object by an appeal to the intuitive 
faculties, whence we derive our ideas of beauty whether esthetic 
or moral. 

Every nation must have its poetry, as every plant has its flower. 
In the East we find the poetry of a rich and luxuriant faney, 
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forms, which float about in the mist, and whisper of the mysteries 
of the spirit world.” In the West we hear the song of the Trou- 
badour ; but in Greece we have the rich and mellow strains, 
which their “strong and manly, yet tender and youthful, lan- 


guage” was so well calculated to convey. 

At the time of Pindar, music among the Greeks, appears to 
have been brought to a degree of excellence, perfectly adapted to 
express the general course of any feeling, to which the poet could 
give a more definite character and meaning. For, however im- 
pe ‘fect the management of instrumental music, and the harmoni- 


ous blending of voices with instruments, among the ancient 
Greeks, nevertheless the Greek musicians of this time had solved 
the great problem of their art, namely, that of giving an appro- 
priate expression to different shades of feeling. At the courts of 
the Macedonian kings, from Alexander downward, symphonies 
were performed by hundreds of instruments. Indeed the state- 
ments of the writers of this time, would lead us to suppose, that 
the wind instruments were scarcely inferior to those of our own 
time. But amid all these grand and brilliant productions, the 
best judges were forced to confess, that the ancient melodies of 
Olympus, arranged for the simplest instruments, possessed a 
beauty to which the modern art, with all its appliances, could 
never attain. 

We now turn to Lyric Poetry, which, assisted by the musical 
improvements of Terpander, Olympus, and Thaletas, in the 40th 
Olympiad, (620, B. C.) began a course, which in a century and a 
half, brought it to the highest perfection. 

The Lyric Poetry of the Greeks is of two kinds, each cultivated 
by a different school of poets. Of these two schcols, the one was 
called the /Eolic, which flourished among the .Eolians, and par- 
ticularly in the island of Lesbos; the other, the Doric, because, 
although it was diffused over the whole of Greece, it was first 
cultivated by the Dorians in the Peloponnesus and Sicily. 

Lyric Poetry raises man by turning his thoughts within, saying 
to him “Tra Seavriv.” It needed deeper and more soaring 
langraze, and thus the Holic and Doric dialects became the 
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proper organ of lyric as the Doric had been, of epic poetry. 
The poets of the Lesbian school wrote in the olic dialect, as is 
shown by the inscriptions on that island, while the other employed 
the Doric or the Epic, the dignity of which was heightened by a 
limited use of the Doric forms. These schools differ as much in 
the subject as in the form and style of their poems, and as in all 
Greek poetry, so here we find the most intimate connection be- 
tween the subject, form, and style. The Doric poetry was in- 
tended to be executed by choruses, whence it is sometimes called 
choral poetry. The Xolic, on the other hand, was intended to 
be recited by a single person. The structure of the former is 
comprehensive, and often very artificial; since the ear was as- 
sisted by the eye, whieh could follow the movements of the 
chorus, and thus be enabled to unverstand the artificial plan of 
composition. That of the Aolic was much more limited, forming 
of a few short verses, strophes, in which the same verse is often 
repeated, and the conclusion is effected |». a change in the versi- 
fication, or by the addition of a short final verse. The rythmical 
structure of the Doric is very varied, assuming sometimes a more 
lofty, sometimes a more cheerful character; wiile the Aéolic is 
composed of light and lively metres, expressing the passionate 
emotions of an excitable mind. 

Choral poetry required an object of public interest, being gen- 
erally performed at the celebration of some religious festival. 
Hence the choral Lyric poetry was closely connected with the 
interests of the Greek states, either by celebrating their gods and 
heroes, and thus imparting a charm and dignity to the festal recre- 
ations of the people, or by singing the praises of citizens, who 
had acquired high renown in the eyes of their countrymen. 

The olic poetry generally expresses thoughts and feelings, in 
which only one mind can sympathize, and with such tenderness as 
to display the inmost feelings of the human heart. Even when 
the Lesbian lyre was tuned to the recital of political events, they 
were not mentioned in such a manner as to arouse general sym- 
pathy, Lut were merely the expression of the poet’s own party 
feelings. Nevertheless it is probable, that the ‘Xolic poets did 
sometimes compose poems for choral occasions, for choruses were 
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undoubtedly performed in Lesbos as well as in other parts of 
Greece, and although some ancient festal songs might have 
existed, yet there would naturally be a desire to obtain new ones, 
and to this end would the labors of the poets be called into 
reyuisition. Accordingly, several of the Lesbian lyric poems, of 
which we have fragments, appear to have been composed for 
choral recitation, e. g., the Hymenaeus of Sappho. But the char- 
acteristic excellence of the Lyric Poetry, consisted in the expres- 
sion of individual ideas with warmth, and frankness. In the 
richly melodious odes of a Sappho, or an Alcacus, the inmost 
spirit of profound feeling was expressed. “The soul entered into 
the external form, and, borne along on the waves of harmony, the 
inspired word poured into the hearts of the hearers, and laid 
open their inmost feelings, while it stirred them to the lowest 
depths.” 

Unhappily the works of these poets were suffered to perish at 
a time when they had become unintelligible from the singularity 
of their dialect, and the condensation of their thoughts. But let 
us seck to form as perfect an idea of them as possible from the 
limited sources of information which are open to us. 

The poet Alcacus flourished about 600, B. C. The cireum- 
stances of his life are closely connected with the political circum- 
stances of his native city, Mytilene in Lesbos. Successive tyrants 
had impoverished the ill-fated city. 

Aleacus, in the midst of these troubles and perils, struck the 
lyre, not like Solon, with a spirit of calm and impartial patriot- 
ism to hewail the evils of the state, and show the way to improve- 
ment, but only to give utterance to the passionate emotion of his 
own mind. Ie aims the shafts of his poetry at the tyrant Myr- 

ilus, and toward the wise dictator, Pittacus, he uses strains which 
appear fitter for iambic than for Lyric Poetry. In this class of 
his poems, Alcaeus gives a lively picture of Mytilene as it ap- 
peared his partial view. His war songs express a stirring 
martial spirit, but they do not breathe that spirit of military 
honor which prevailed among the Dorians. He speaks of war 
with courage and confidence to his companions in arms. And 


yet the pleasure which he experiences in recounting deeds of 
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valor, does not prevent his relating how, in a battle with tie 
Athenians, he had escaped with his life, but his cast away arms 
were hung up as trophies in the temple of Pallas. 

A noble nature, accompanied with strong passion, appears 
throughout all the poetry of Alcaeus, especially in his Erotie and 
Bacchanal songs. ‘These are free from a tone of Sybaritic effem- 
inacy, or merely sensual passion. Throughout his poems we see 
the active, restless man, and the tumult of war, the strife of poli- 
ties, the sufierings of exile and of distant wandering, serve only 
to heighten by contrast the effect of scenes of tranquil enjoyment. 
It is evident that poetry was not a mere pastime, or exercise of 
skill, to Aleaecus, but a means of pouring out the inmost feelings 
of his soul. His metrical forms are, for the most part, light and 
lively ; sometimes with a softer character to express the emotions 
of tenderness, longing, or melancholy. He sometimes employs 
the Sapphic strophe, which was the softest metre in the Greek 
Lyric Poetry. But the firmer and more vigorous tones cf the 
metre, called after him Alcaic, was bettcr suited to the temper of 
his mind. The poets of this school also used the Alcaic metre 
in political and warlike poems, and in all, in which manly pas- 
sions predominate. We find Alcacus occasionally using the 
Ionic metre to express the softer emotions of passion. 

We now turn to the other leader of the Lesbian school, Sap- 
pho, the object of admiration of all antiquity, and whom Byron 
hails as “burning Sappho.” She was nearly contemporaneous 
with her countryman Alcacus, though she must have been some- 
what younger, since we find her still alive in Ol. 58, (568, B. C.) 
Her severe censure of her brother for the love of a courtesan, 
shows us the purity of her nature. Aleacus testifies to her moral 
worth, when he calls her, “ violet crowned, pure sweetly smiling 
Sappho.” Many later writers have indeed represented her as a 
depraved woman ; but the later, and more refined Greeks, were 
unable to appreciate the frank simplicity with which Sappho 


pours out her feelings, and with characteristic prudishness, con- 


founded them with the unblushing immodesty of a courtesan. 
The olians had retained much of their primitive simplicity of 
manner. and their women, and the Dorian women, shared not 
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only in the social enjoyments, but also in the public games and 
festivals. This clevated the genius of their women by bringing 
them in contact with the works of the highest perfection, and it 
is not to be wondered at, that women, who had thus overstepped 
the bounds prescribed to them by the refined Athenians, should 
be represented by the licentious pen of the Athenian comic writers, 
as lost to every sentiment of shame and modesty. In her odes, 
Sappho makes frequent mention of a youth, to whom she had 
given her whole heart, and who requited her with cold indiffer- 
ence; but with true maiden modesty she never mentions his 
name. 

According to the ordinary account, Sappho, despised by him 
she loved, leaped from the Leucadian rock to find a cure for the 
pangs of unrequited love. This story probably originated in 
some poetical images, or relations of a virtuous maiden, who cast 
herself from the Leucadian rock in despair from unrequited love. 
A proof of its fictitious character is, that it leaves the principal 
point in uncertainty, namely, whether Sappho survived the leap, 
or perished in it. Surely the tragic end of such a woman could 
not have remained in obscurity. The most considerable and best 
known of Sappho’s poetry, which remains to us, is the complete 
ode addressed to Venus, in which she implores the goddess not 
to allow the torments of love to distract her mind, but to deseend 
to her assistance. It is the most perfect specimen of ancient Lyric 
Poetry : and modern art feels the more its insignificance, tlre nearer 
it is placed in contrast with that eternal pattern. 

Although in this ode, Sappho describes her love, she does not 
importune her lover, nor even address her poem to him, but pours 
out to the goddess all the tumult and anguish of her soul. 

Though poetry was a part of Sappho’s inmost nature, a genuine 
expression of the feelings by which she was really agitated, yet 
it is probable, that with her as with the ancient poets, it was the 
business and study of life. The “art of poetry,” by persevering 
instruction, could be cultivated among the young; and accord- 
ingly we find that, not only Sappho, but several of the Lesbian 
women, had gathered around them a cirele of young womes. 
These societies were perfectly voluntary, and somewhat similar 
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to the schools of philosophy, which existed among the young 
men of Athens. Toward some of these scholars, Sappho shows 
an attachment, which bears less, the character of a maternal 
interest,—than of a passionate love. This mixture of feelings, 
which among nations of a calmer temperament are perfectly dis- 
tinct, is an essential feature of the Greek character. 

From this class of odes, we turn to the Hymeneals of Sappho, 
which were well adapted to the genius of the poetess, from her 
delicate perception of whatever was beautiful in either sex. 
These poems are in accordance with the simple, natural manners 
of those times, and the suggestions of the warm and sensitive 
heart of the poetess. Her similes are, for the most part, drawn 
from the flowers, which she seems to have regarded with fond 
delight. Who has not heard of the love of Sappho for the rose? 
But she does not confine herself to these; she sometimes assumes 
a more lofty strain, and sometimes we even find her indulging in 
a sort of petulant pleasantry. 

The extent of her fame, among the Greeks, may be scen in the 
history of Solon. Hearing his nephew recite one of her poems, 
he is said to have exclaimed, that he would not willingly die until 
he had learned it by heart. The whole voice of antiquity has 
proclaimed, that the poetry of Sappho is unrivalled in grace and 
sweetness. 

We now come to Anacreon, whose poetry was akin to that of 
Alcaeus and Sappho, although he was an Ionian, and his genius 
had an entirely different tone. In his time splendor and luxury 
was much increased among the Greeks, and even poetry had been 
prostituted to the praises of luxurious tyrants. The spirit of 
the Ionic race was in Anacreon, devoid of all deep and serious 
fecling ; he seems to consider life valuable, only so far as it can 
be spent in love, music, and wine. And even these feelings are 
not animated with the glow of the £olic poets: with his Ionic 
disposition, he cares only for the present moment. About the 
60th Ol., (540 B. C.,) Teos was taken by Harpagus, the general 
of Cyrus. In consequence of the capture of their city, the in- 
habitants all took ship, and sailed for Thrace, where they took 
possession of a Greek colony, at Abdera. Anacreon was among 
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these Teian exiles. He resided at the court of Polycrates, where 
he was highly esteemed by that monarch. According to Herodo- 
tus, he was here when Polyecrates died by the hand of Oroctes, 
(Ol. 64, B. C. 522.) At this time Hipparchus, who then shared 
the government of Athens with his brother Hippias, sent out a 
ship to bring Anacreon to Athens. Here his fame reached its 
highest point. He must now have been an old man. And for 
this reason we always hear him spoken of as an old man, whose 
gray hairs did not interfere with his gaiety and pursuit of plea- 
sure. Anacreon’s age did not cause him to withhold his admira- 
tion from female beauty. His Erotic poetry consists chiefly, in 
complaints of the indifference of women, but in a light and care- 
less way, far different from the deep seriousness with which 
Sappho confesses her passion. His most serious love was for 
Eurypyle. It was jealousy of her, which moved him to write a 
satirical poem against a successful rival. In this poem he shows 
some strength and bitterness of satirical expression. But even 
here, he merely describes the slavish attire, and the low place in 
society, which his rival had previously oceupied, and does not 
enter into the true merits of the case. And whenever we com- 
pare him with the olic lyric poets, he appears far less reflective, 
and more superficial. In him we see how the spirit of the Ionic 
race had lost its energy, allowed its warmth of passion to degen- 
erate into licentiousness, and its power of reflection into a light 
and superficial play of pleasing thought. A profligate winebibber, 
he finds a fit translator in Tom Moore. 

Of those odes which bear his name, some are characterized by 
an easy grace and simplicity, but, in general, the language is 
prosaic, and the versifieation monotonous, and inartificial. 

With Anacreon ceased this species of Lyric Poetry, the tender 
softness of the melos, destined to be sung by a single person, was 
drowned in the louder tones of the choral hymns. 


LYRA. 





What's Poetry ? 


WHAT’S POETRY? 


What's Poetry ? the bard should ask 
Ere he assumes the grievous task 

Of marshaling words in sentiments 
For men of taste and common sense. 
What's Poetry? “ "Tis but a hoax,” 
The ignoramus grumly croaks, 
Which dandy men and college boys 
Would have you use as literal toys.” 
What's Poetry? Let poets search 

Its realm; ah yes! lest in the lurch 
Their aspirations, hopes, and fears 
Be left to wane, and sink in tears. 
This question’s grave, may be obtuse, 
For, those that rhyme it may confuse 
Its proper limits to define :— 

We'd fain reply ; but ah! decline. 
Caparisoned in words of gold, 

With language terse, and songs of old, 
The poets oft their thoughts adorn 
With drapery gay as ruddy morn. 
What's Poetry? we ask again ; 

Can any trace the silvery chain 

That does imagination twine 

Around the realm of Fancy’s shrine? 
The soul of man by passion’s fire 
Aroused, vents, on genial lyre, 
Impulsive strains of living life, 

Of love, of joy, of grief, of strife. 


What's Poetry! It seems ‘tis vain 

To ‘tempt its proper sphere explain : 
The college youth of modern time 
Would tell you that it’s found in rhyme; 
In “silvery sobs,” in “ blazing moons,” 
In “ frenzied lutes,” and “airy” tunes, 

In birds that sing upon the boughs, 

In belis that tinkle on the cows. 

"T'is true, from all these literal toys 

May echo sweet the Muse's voice : 

For all creation is a theme 

From which the Muse’s fountains stream. 
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There's Poetry in all that moves, 

In rocks, in seas, in weeds, in groves, 
In twittering swallows as they glide 

On quivering wings at even-tide. 
There's Poetry in infant joys, 

In screams, in smiles, in sleep, in toys, 
In outstretched arms, in sportive glee, 
In all its life there's Poetry. 

Would these assertions you deny, 

Then Burns’ genius you'd decry : 

For he, it seems, possessed the skill 

To poetize on skys and squill : 

From star, and lightning’s lurid flash 
He'd condescend to treat of trash. 
From flitting fly, from ant, from bee, 
He'd strike the spark of Poetry. 

In elegy he mourns a mouse, 

In comic verse descants a louse :-- 

Do Poems thus exist? No doubt; 

But who can always breathe them out? 
So viols, harps, and breathing flutes, 
And bugle’s, horns, and trumps, and lutes, 
Are full of Music’s charming rounds, 
If Art but form its latent sounds. 

But let the life-creative band 

Of old Apelles ply the band, 

Or let Praxitiles essay 

On harps, or lutes, or viols play :-- 
Would not the former fail, and blush 
Because his art demands a brush ? 
Would not the latter scratch and squeak 
In trying Music’s tongue to speak ! 


Then let Apollo songs unsung 
Essay to teach with genial tongue : 
And let Apelles ply the brush 

To give to life its vernal flush, 
Praxitiles his chisel use :— 

But let the poet sing and muse 

Of flowery vales, and poets’ dreams, 
Of heroes, wars, and purling streams. 
We would not lend a shoulder cold 
To those who'd be so very bold 

As launch upon poetic barks, 

Or soar aloft, as mourning larks, 
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To gaze on nymphs, or fairy queens, 
Or feast the soul with golden scenes, 
Or course the skies on “ fairy steeds.” 
And sing of “ elf-babes,” mystic deeds. 
Sut if there is a spark divine 

Of Poetry in you sublime, 

Then cultivate what genius owns, 
That she may boast more noble tones. 
But when that spark would liven fornis, 
Inclined to joy in battle storms, 

Or better modeled for the farm, 

The ruder arts, or furnace warm, 
Then let us yield to Nature's voice, 
And bide alone by Genius’ choice, 

3e it to plow, or write, or sing, 

Or any other useful thing. 

As modern readers love the chime 

Of rounded verse, and chanting rhyme, 
So we would yield to what is use, 
While rhyme, and rhymers we abuse. 
And ere we leave these fancied views 
Of those who “ wade knee-deep in dews,” 
We, too, will blush, as well as those 
Who durst compare with “ Ossian’s Prose. 
And as we close we pray success 

To those who Poetry carass, 

Provided Genius points the way, 

To some divine poetic lay. 

May Milton’s soul, and Homer's fire 
And Watts’ tongue our souls inspire ; 
And may we tyro-rhymers rise 
To heaveniy songs,—to Paradise. 


” 
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REMARKS ON MUSIC, 
BY JONATHAN BRICK. 


“T backward mused on wasted time, 
How I had spent my youthfu’ prime, 
An’ done naething, 
But stringing blethers up in rhyme, 
For fools to sing.” 
Old Scotch ballad. 

Wiru all due deference to the gentleman from Scotland, we 
(reference is here made to J. Brick solus, not in a hymenial but edi- 
torial capacity) beg leave to differ from the sentiment expressed 
in the lines which we have quoted above. On the contrary 
we labor under the unbiased conviction, that the aforementioned 
gentleman passed his life in a very useful occupation, and, is 
creating quite an undue row about ‘fools singing his verses,’ 
for we are personally acquainted with several fools who are 
really fine singers. It may be well to state here that we are 
partial to music. 

It puts to flight the “black spirits and gray,” and the little 
blue Beelzebubs, which occasionally intrude themselves upon the 
lives of the merriest persons. 

Who is there, indeed, that has not experienced the fascinating 
power of music? Yet, who has distinguished the elements of its 
wonderful fascination? Who has discovered the media through 
which it operates upon the soul: calming its waves, or stirring 
its still waters at will? 

Poets have sung to this divinity: Hearts of innocent children 
have been melted, and men, whose souls were stained with crime, 
have wept under its influence. Music is one of the fairest crea- 
tions, intended to enhance man’s enjoyment. It may gladden 
the home of the poor peasant as well as cheer the magnificent 
halls of the prince. It is an old and beautifal story, how poor 
Goldsmith,—poor in purse, but rich in the resources of his genius, 
and burning to tread the classic fields of Europe, went forth a 
wanderer, scripless and staffless, with no fortune but his flute 
and his Muse: and yet he brought dance and delight to many 4 
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poor hovel and won the hospitality of queens and princes in 
palaces and towers too high for his ambition otherwise to enter. 
We love the simple ballad, the bold anthem, 
“The shrill tramp, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,” 
In short we have an unconquerable affection for the jewsharp. 
From the above, and many other considerations not herein ex- 


pressed, we (J. B.) unanimously conclude that singing. per se, is a 
good thing. (If there be.any one who does not give unqualified 


credence to all that has been herein expressed, we hereby invite 
him to call upon us, and we will endeavor to convince him by 
overwhelming and unanswerable arguments. If he be still un- 
convinced, we will sing for him. If he possesses the bad taste 
to be dissatisfied still, we will grant him satisfaction in any man- 
ner that he may desire, only reserving to ourselves the privilege 
of choosing the distance and weapons—distance: half a mile, 
weapons; bricks.) We frequently indulge in a private warble, 
as an innocent way of passing the time; and although envious 
persons have chosen to make invidious remarks respecting our 
voice, it is our design at present, to sing ballads, psalms, and sen- 
timental songs as heretofore ; in fact, to howl, if we feel like it. 

But Music, like the other arts, has advanced with the age. 
The pathetic ballad is no longer executed in the simple, heart- 
touching manner, that we used so to admire, when we were a 
little urchin. And we have the bad taste to endanger our caste 
in society, by asserting that we do not admire that ill-assorted 
compound of strains, which is usually designated by the hack- 
neyed phrase of “brilliant execution” and “difficult passages ;” 
passages which Dr. Johnson wished were not only difficult, but 
impossible.” t is impossible to sing a dirge in the present fash- 
ionable style, without changing from the major to the minor, and 
vice versa; executing a hornpipe on the sharps; a polka on the 
flats ; and running up and down, as though the performer was en- 
deavoring to play see-saw on the scales; and ending with an im- 
promptu variation. Not long since we heard a lady of undoubted 
musical skill, sing a favorite air, as nearly like the following as 
we can get it. 
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(expressive) Home again! (allegro) Hoem again! 
(dolcissimo) From a for - - - - eign sho-ho-hore, 

And Oh! (staccato) it fills my soul with joy, 
hideous trill on four keys at once, besides three tremendous shakes in 
the bass. 
(adagio) To mect (frill, C sharp,) my friends once mo-ho-ho-ore. 
(Grand and artistic feat of holding on to the last note with the voice, 
whilst the hands exccute seven diffirent fantasias in the scale, fortis- 
simo, forty-issimo, in fact 2.40 issimo.) Of course the music was 
pronounced excellent, delightful, charming, and all that sort of 
thing. We said, the piece had been executed by-oo-tifully. But, 
like several other assertions we have made during our life, we 
didn’t meant it. 

The same remarks will apply to a few of the churches of the 
present day, the congregations of which, prefer to hire a second 
rate, some indeed, a no-rate choir, than to sing for themselves. 
I once “sat under the droppings of a sanctuary” of this descrip- 
tion, in which the congregation sang by proxy. The organist 
did not perform the productions of Mozart or Handel, he, on the 
contrary, executed a simple voluntary, with apparently much 
trepidation. Then the chief-singer arose: directed his physiog- 
nomy towards the firmament, so as to throw out his voice a-la- 
wildcat, in a fearful and wonderful manner; which he forthwith 
proceeded to do. Organist lost his place on the keys, but fortu- 
nately found it again, before the singers had completed the first 
line of the verse. Choir then went on swimmingly through two 
lines. In the fourth line the organist attempted an extra flourish, 
and in consequence thereof placed four fingers upon the wrong 
keys, thereby producing a “concord of sweet sounds,” bearing an 
intimate resemblance to the combined yell of four consecutive 
eats, whose four tails had been simultaneously trodden under foot. 
Before the organist had succeeded in regaining the proper key, 
the choir had finished the verse. 

This was the singing; and the congregation grinned and bore 
it. But, in the language of an eloquent friend of ours, who 
flourished only a few hundred years ago, 


* Lactus paco fit~-is time. 
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A GEM FROM THE CASKET OF SCIENCE. 

WHILE reading the late Report of our talented and honored 
countryman, Lieut. M. F. Maury, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
with reference to recent submarine investigations, we were so 
struck by the beauty of the following passage, that we take the 
liberty of inserting it here, for the sake of preserving it. We 
place it as a wayside flower in our humble Herbarium. 

After descanting at Tength on the results of deep sea soundings, 
at once beautiful and interesting, and of vast importance to sci- 
ence, he turns aside to say: 

“They all tell the same story. They teach us that the quiet 
of the grave reigns everywhere in the profound depths of the 
ocean ; that the repose there is beyond the reach of wind. It is 
so perfect that none of the powers of earth, save only the earth- 
quake and volcano, can disturb it. 

“The specimens of deep sea soundings, are as pure and as free 
from the sand of the sea, as the snow-flake that falls when it is 
calm upon the sea, is from the dust of the earth. Indeed, these 
soundings suggest the idea that the sea, like the snow cloud with 
its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall upon its bed showers of 
these microscopic shells; and we may readily imagine, that the 
‘sunless wrecks’ which strew its bottom are, in the process of 
ages, hid under this fleecy covering, presenting the rounded ap- 
pearance which is seen over the body of the traveler who has 
perished in the snow storm. The ocean, especially within and 
near the tropics, swarms with life. The remains of its myriads 
of moving things are conveyed by currents, and scattered and 
lodged, in the course of time, all over its bottom. This process, 
continued for ages, has covered the depths of the ocean as with a 
mantle, consisting of organisms as delicate as the macled frost, 
and as light as the undrifted snow-flake on the mountain.” 

A more charming specimen of “poetry in prose,” can rarely, if 
ever, be met with. It possesses too, the grace of originality, 
while it is a vivid illustration of the necessary play of the imagi- 
nation in the midst of scientific researches. 
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Evitor’s Cable. 


INTRODUCTORY COLLOQUY. 


(FROM A NEW VERSION OF HORACE) 


Reader. * ° ° ° **OSol 
Pulcher, O laudande,’ sa/vam, receptd 
Magazine felix.” 
Editor. ‘ Tuque dum procedis, ‘Io triumphe!’ 
Non semel dicemus, ‘ O-J triumphe!’” 
Lib. IV., Car. 2, 46-50. 


INDULGENT READERS: 

Allow us a word with reference to our caption, before we proceed to the body 
of our Editorial. Let us entreat those of you who have paid no attention to 
the noble tongue of old Romans, not to let your imagination, eager to divine its 
meaning, play so freely when you hear it pronouuced, as to * murder” it some- 
what as follows: 

Reader. “O Saul Bulcher, O /ew-dandy. Sal has received her 
Magazine. &v.” 


But, if at a loss, appeal to some friend, who has been initiated into the myste- 





ries of Horace. By way of explanation to this frieud, and others of the in:tia- 
ted, it may be added, that we wish the “ triumphe’ above to be nnderstood only 
in its figurative sense, (acc. to Leverett—the College student’s bosom friend(?)) 

Those of you who are not particularly fond of Latin, will at least, we hope, 
—in heart, if not otherwise—separate and translate for yourselves the italicized 
words, “ Salvam Magazine.” 

Yes, good readers, we do, in unison with our brother-editors, “ rejoice exeeed- 
ingly,” that the burden of our Editorship is so soon to be deposited among “ the 
things that were”-—perfectly contented, that to the immortal “Ilium fuit” may 
now be added, Ai labores honoresque fuerunt. But excuse us,—and we will 
Latinize no more. 

To this age when reasons are so earnestly sought after, if you ask for that 
everlasting “Why?"—of our effervescing joy—-we deem it only necessary to 
refer you to the “Tubular Views” of preceding editors. Let our testimony 
and good wishes, united with theirs, be handed down to—our readers, for we 
will not venture to say—posteriy. 
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But rather than be too obscure, we will listen to your question.———* And 
do editors really have troubles?” Don’t ask that! Just think of our printer 


” 


putting, instead of “direst fulfillment,” “driest fulfillment”—or of beautiful 
poetry with “ taper” changed to “ tater,” and of “ horror” for “ honor,” and don't 
ask us again. Indeed, they remind us of the mistake made by Tom Moore's 
printer—as he tells us—who gave an entirely different sense to the beautiful 
line, “ Hang like dew-drops from freshly blown roses,” by substituting a single 
letter, i. e., putting noses for roses. 

Then think of the brother who just preceded us. and found 60 mistakes in 
two pages of proof-sheets. and made 180 corrections in 120 lines! These things 
actually occurred. Do they éause trouble, when a Magazine contains forty-eight 
pages? 

But our printers preferred to put “ honor” for “ horror,” and we would do them 
injustice in this connection, if we neglected to compliment them on the care and 
neatness they have exhibited. Such mistakes with them are rare. For this 
we thank them. 

We might allude to the miserable punctuation of some unknown writers— 
let this be understood properly--but having treated you with this taste from 
our * Table,” we will endeavor not to surfeit you. 

And have none of you guessed, that perhaps a small part of our balloonish 
feelings, (Printer, don’t, at your peril, put this baboonisk.) i. e. balloon-like, 
not in its inflated but elated feature— have none guessed these sensations may 
be the resalt, after a hasty glance at things past, of looking forward to no very 
distant future? ——-—No avswer.———Then we leave you for a moment to 
your own reflections. 

We are now in full view of “ Christmas festivities,” the departure of the 
Old,—though this anticipation rather calls for serious reflection—and the advent 
of » New Year. Yet while the season of festive mirth is drawing near, the 
gloom and severities of a northern winter, are rapidly gathering around us. 
Svon our beautifal valley, and the neighboring villages, Princeton, Kingston 
and Queenston, will be clothed in their wintery garb of snow. —— Apropos (?). 
speaking of these villages, we are reminded of a thought which is sometimes 
suggested by their mutual relations. 

We do not know, that Kingston and Queenston are older than Princeton, 
nor, this being so, that Princeton is their offspring—indeed, the contrary may 
be true—but that these things should be so seems natural. Being unacquainted 
with any of “the o'dest inhabitants,” and unenlightened on these points by the 
Muse of history, we cannot give authentic information on the subject. But, 
be this as it may, we do know, that of the two, Kingston and Queenston, Kings- 
ton is tue larger and more important, and that Queenston, mother-like, has 
always remained nearest Princeton. Wonder not, then, that these circum- 
stances, together with the Etymology of their names, (the family-roll may 
be given thus: King-S. Ton, Queen-S. Ton, and Prince-Ton,——surely a 
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high-toned family they—-), have suggested to us the relationship of parents and 

child. 
but se ineeton has outstripped its supposed parents. Nemember 
ns—its wealth, its 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, 


eminary, and various Educational advantages,— 


(the severest critic need not object to our writing College with a capital.) Ob- 


serve how far itis in advance of them in refinement and importance. The 

march of Princeton has been Westward; and this, with the fact of its great 

advancement and importance beyoud those of its parent villazes, renders it not 

unlike the c'vilization of the present day in relation to that of past generations : 

while in these, and sereral other important respects, Princeton Las become not 
un unfit type of “ Young America.” 

But Princeton now presents a picture of repentance. For quiet reigns, and 

“The Voice of th nds” seems lamenting with it in mournful dirges over 

tudents, excepting a baker's dozen or a score, are 

terally “ scattered to the four winds.” But pardon, we now 

g the principle of e1 deavoring to lay aside errors one by one, we 

ke no farther attempts at cutting, for we fear we have already 


MOY f 
} ( 
ine nv 


ll—a!thouch Princeton has late 


to say some of friends have not forgotten us, as is seen bv their contribu- 


ly lost any a noble spirit—we are happy 
tions to the December number of our Magazine. Among others we cannot 
refrain from inserting the following, communicated expressly “ for the Editor's 
Table.” "hy did not our friend give us the name of this Poet of Ancien 
nmortalizing him? The only 
iss by our Editorial right, will 
r, where he speaks of the 
ding further, we promise 
’ ; iy aside, perhaps forever, 
_ and attempts at “cuting.” Should any yf the kind again 
appear it shall not be ours. Give the credit or efer it, discredit of it 
to others. 
But here is our promised “ communicatiot 
Mr. Epirtor, 
Dear Sin:—After the loss of the melodious bell t 
the Old Nassau Hall. and before that Hall had arisen (as any Freshman will 


inform rou) like a Phoenick from its ashes, with a lump on each wing, a gor- 


at graced the steeple of 


geous new tail, and i ad a hundred feet higher than before—J say, at this 


time, precisely, there was noth arouse the youthful aspirants after knowl- 
edze from their refreshing dose of “the balmy” as Rich'd Swiveller, Esq. 
facetiously denominated sleep——Hold up—don't be uneasy. I'm coming to 
it—but I never had a short way of saying sentimental things—Well, just at 


this time, somebod y—mille tondrés on his pate--somebody snggested the use of 


that barbarian instrument of torture-—the Gong 
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The Asiatic Philosophy prevailed, and the Gong howled trinmphant. Im- 
agine then the horrors of the unwashed and unciad, as the Demon, making 


morning hideous and day hideous too, awaked them from peaceful slumbers, ai d 
dreams of home and country lasses (not mo-lasses which, by the way, is derived 
from the Greek uwéAac¢ but lasses, the individuals, derived from the Mexican term 
lasso—because they catch the other gender with the ropes,—now refined into 
hoops—and lead them to the h-altar,) well, J say, it was at this precise time, 
that a young college poet was one morning, awakened by the terrible instru- 
ment aforesaid, and lay for a moment in the depths of despair—but it was only 
for a moment ; for jumping from his iron bed-stead, he rushed in bis nocturnal 
undress to his writing desk, grasped his pen and a sheet of foolseap, and, while 
the poctic inspiration was upon him, began furiously to write. The Gong 
eeased—it was prayer time—no matter. He would “ cut” prayers. He did. 
Ere ten minutes he had finished ; and, overcome by the terrible excitement, he 
immediately collapsed and was found several hours after by his chum, under 
his table, in a trance, and very nearly in the condition in which an ancient 
mathematician is said to have fled from a bath—--This, Mr. Editor, is said 
to be the origin of the following lines which I present for your consideration. 
Ican only add, that the Gong, hearing of this terrible Phiilipic, at once 
uttered such a fearful how], that it cracked its brazen voice and throat, and 
American institutions, and American cow-bells, under the sway of the “ House 
of Dennis,” have ever since reigned and rung triumphant. 
Publish it, and do the country justice. 
Yours eternally, 
SQuirgiys. 


GONGOLOGY. 
I. 


“Oh! get along, here goes a song 
To that old heathen Gong, 
With its endlessly recurring noises ; 
Just hear that crash, what a cu-smash! 
It surely will dash 
All the brains from the heads of the boyses. 


II. 
First in the morn, with the tin horn, 
Most sadly forlorn, 

It wide wakes up the hard snoring fellows ; 
Then six times more, nay, half a score, 
Around every door, 

The Asiatic, half-mad-bull, Gong bellows. 
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Lil. 


When will it cease, and give us peace? 





Wont any one grease 
Or else tar the outrageous old fixin ? 
Oh! the vile thing, with its ding, ding, 
Just such a cracked ring 
As the voice of a two-forty vixen. 


April, 1855. 


Bear with us, while we venture to lay before you the novel effusions of a 


“ seventeen-year-old” 


BACHELOR. ‘ 

While some in lively strains relate, f 

The pleasures of the married state ; . 
Shall bacheior’s uusung remain 

A ridiculed, though harmless train? n 

\ 


A scribbler’s name, I covet not, 

This hour admird, the next forgot ; 

I only wish, devoid of pride, 
Whatever fate ti 
My Song uWa't, 

To sing my happy fireside. : 


. a I 
No helpless infant's hated sqvialls 
Are ever heard within my walls; : 


Nor does a scolding. headstrong wife, 


Disturb the quiet of my life. : 
Lord of my house, I sit at ease, . 
And smoke my pipe wheue’er I please ; | 
Whilst thou, poor man to woman tied, 
By cradle’s toys. P 
And restless boys, b 
See’st occupied thy fireside. - 


There are, who obstinate and vain, 
Exult in bonds, and hug the chain. 
Let these the sweets of wedlock boast, 
And toil to “ gild a rotten post.” 





See Crito, needy and forlorn, 

In sackcloth curse his bridal morn, 

Blest with a fashionable bride, 
He’s forced to roam, 
Or teased at home; 

And ne'er enjoys bis fireside. 
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Let others tell the jovs of love, 
But keep me from them, powers above! 
Preserve me from that plague of life, 
A froward and expensive wife! 
But, lest my choice should wrongly fall, 
E‘en let me have no wife at all; 
But still to gentle peace allied, 

With smiles survey 


Each new-born @uy, 


And still enjoy my fireside. 

As our November and December numbers are published simultaneously, and 
the Editor of the November number had not space left to take notice of the 
fact, we are requested by him, to state that the usual exchanges for that month 
with the exception of the “Yankee Notions,” were received. 

For ourselves, we regret to say, but one exchange for December—and that 
most acceptable—has yet reached us, viz.,“ The Sty.us,” of Bethany College. 


We anxiously expect our accustomed visitors. 


Fearing your patience may be already exhausted, we must hasten to an edi- 
torial leave-taking. 

Subscribing students, allow us to remind you of your promises to the Maga- 
zine. Can we increase your financial interest by personifying the “ Lit.?” 
Look upon it, then, as a lass of sweet sixteen-—for our “ Mag.” is now in its 
seventeenth vear-—and we think von will, at the earliest date next session be 
found paying court to her fathers, which henor we hope you wll, under present 
circumstances, pardon us for arrogating to ourselves, And. as back numbers 
may be obtained. will not yon, who have never vet sabser;bed, do so now? 
Bat one more word to our readers in general, and we have done. 

Friends “at home and abroad,” readers in ot! er Colleges. preeep‘ors and com- 
panions in onr own Alina Mater-—Preshmen, Sophomores. Juniors, and Seniors, 
by no means forzetting our brother cditers—-all, at whose doors our Mag. may 
gently tap. we bid vou. Farewell. That you may enjoy, or have enjoyed, a 
“merry, merry Christmas,” and a * happy New Year,” is the sincere wish of 

THE EDITOR. 

December 22d, 1856. 


Erratum.—On page 149, line 3d, for “ recounting” read “ enecuntering.” 
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